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Don Marquis Revisited 

EDWARD ANTHONY 



NE DAY at the Players Club in Gramercv Park, I was 
discussing Don Marquis with a man who had known 
him well — Lawton Mackall, familiar to gourmets as the 
author of books on wines and comestibles. Playwright-actor-pro- 
ducer Howard Lindsay, the extremely active and cooperative 
president of the club and himself a friend of Marquis’s (in the 
1 920s and ’30s), had authorized the mailing of a letter to all 
Players requesting those who had any anecdotes, leads or memo- 
rabilia involving former member Don Marquis to get in touch 
with me in connection with a biography of the humorist-poet- 
playwright that I was writing for Doubleday & Co. The biogra- 
phy has since been published as O Rare Don Marquis. 


Only Homicidal Once 

One of the first members of that historic stronghold of gemiit- 
lichkeit to reply was iMr. Mackall, who supplied some excellent 
anecdotes and tips. One of his suggestions was that I try to track 
down the details (most of which he had forgotten) of a long and 
absorbing story Alarquis had told him about an exciting exper- 
ience he had had when, as a young man, he had worked as a rail- 
road laborer. Mackall considered the story significant because 
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Marquis, a man known for his gentleness, had stated that this 
particular occurrence marked the first and only time in his life 
when he had experienced the urge to kill a man. “And he wasn’t 
fooling either,” Mackall added. 

You can well imagine the thrill I experienced when I found this 
story in the Don Marquis papers in the Special Collections Depart- 
ment of Columbia’s Butler Library — and in Marquis’s own words! 
It is in the manuscript of his fragmentary autobiography in which 
he writes about himself in the third person. Having aroused the 
reader’s curiosity — assuming that I have — it might be appro- 
priate to quote a few paragraphs from the chapter devoted to this 
episode, especially as this story caught the eye of many a reviewer 
when my Marquis biography was published last February: 

“A contemplative way of life was once within Marquis’s grasp, 
and he let the opportunity slip by him, and ever since then he has 
had trouble trying to adjust himself to a quick and noisy world 
which will not quiet down and let him think. As this was the 
turning point of Marquis’s career, the matter must be related in 
some detail. 

“It was in the summer of 1899, shortly before Marquis’s 
twenty-first birthday, that he found himself working on a railroad 
job on the main line of the C., B. and Q. about eighty or a hundred 
miles west of Chicago. He was one of about five hundred men 
employed at what was known as ‘straightening track.’ The pay 
was $1.35 a day for ten hours steady work at a quick pace in the 
broiling sun. The boss of the job was a big, handsome, crooked, 
lying, foul-mouthed Irishman whose name Marquis has forgotten. 
Let us call him Shag. . . . 

“Marquis, hating him and being afraid of him, resigned from 
his job. Shag, who needed all the men he could get hold of, as 
common labor was scarce that year, reviled M. in terms that could 
not be used even in a modern novel of the so-called ‘realistic’ type, 
and M. came right back at him in similar terms. The quarrel was 
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embittered by the fact that Shag was determined to beat M. out of 
half a day’s pay, which came to sixty-eight cents. . . . 

. . Shag began to feel himself seriously insulted, and started 
for M. 



Wide World Photos, Inc. 

Don Marquis composing at his typewriter. 


“Marquis ran. To have faced Shag would have been tanta- 
mount to facing a charging rhinoceros. Being sixty pounds lighter 
than Shag, Marquis was soon twenty yards in advance, his heart 
filled with the desire to murder which arose from a combination of 
fear and hatred. . . . 

“On the right of way in front of him. Marquis suddenly per- 
ceived an old-fashioned coupling pin, for this was before auto- 
matic coupling devices had been introduced on all types of trains. 
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M. grasped it and whirled on Shag, with the intention of killing 
him. It was now Shag’s turn to face about and run, and Shag ran 
far more fleetly as the pursued than as the pursuer. M.’s over- 
whelming desire was to get near enough to Shag to beat out his 
brains from behind with the coupling pin, for he was possessed 
with the lust to murder this man who so richly deserved killing — 
and this is an opinion that has not changed in the thirty years 
since. But Shag fled like a winged mastodon, and after a hundred 
yards of this chase xMarquis was still fifteen paces in the rear. 

“So he flung the coupling pin, aiming it at the base of Shag’s 
skull. Unfortunately, his aim was a trifle faulty. It tore through 
and crushed the brim of a stiff straw hat which Shag was wearing, 
hit his left ear and tore it almost off his head, but did no further 
damage. . . . 

“Later, M. realized that this had been the turning point in his 
career. If he had killed Shag he would probably have got twenty 
years in prison for manslaughter. He had enough political in- 
fluence — having been editor of a country paper, and knowing the 
leading politicians of the district — so that he could readily have 
obtained an appointment as the prison librarian. . . . Imagine what 
that twenty years would have meant to iM.! Twenty years of 
quiet and seclusion, out of the hurly-burly of the world, with no 
need to worry about food, shelter, or clothing! Twenty years in 
which to educate himself through books and reflection! Twenty 
years in which to speculate on God and write sonnets! — a price- 
less opportunity that he had been unable to grasp. . . . Added to 
which is the reflection that someone should have killed Shag, and 
just as likely nobody has. . . .” 

T he TeaT kings in the Fiano 

There are notes scribbled here and there on some of the 
Marquis manuscripts and other papers in the Butler Library col- 
lection. One of them, at first hard to decipher, refers to an un- 
named character, a woman who keeps her tea things under the lid 
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of her grand piano. “Now what in the world does that signify?” 
you asked yourself. Subsequently in Susan Prince’s Restaurant 
on Lexington Avenue and 62 nd Street only a block from where 
Don and the second Mrs. Marquis lived in an old brownstone, and 
where they frequently ate, I learned from Miss Prince, who still 
owns and operates the establishment, that Mrs. Marquis used to 
keep a tea service under the lid of her grand piano in a large up- 
stairs room where she sometimes entertained impromptu callers. 
(The kitchen was in the basement three flights below.) Mrs. 
Marquis had an electric “hot plate” handy and when she wanted 
to serve tea she removed the tea things from the piano and got 
going! In time all the components of a situation of this kind fall 
into place. We learn that Marjorie Marquis enjoyed spooflng her 
husband about the curious things she now and then found in his 
desk and that he in turn teased her about the tea things in the 
piano. To show his wife that he was not upset by her kidding, he 
wrote a poem about her discoveries, from which the following 
rather robust stanza is taken: 

A dispossess notice I somehovo had gotten^ 

A piece of old pot roast that once had been braised, 

A sample of urine long since forgotten 
By doctor and patient, and never appraised. 

This is all part of a story that patrons of Susan Prince’s restau- 
rant tell, among them a woman who became a tenant in the 
Marquis home when Don and his wife arrived at the decision that 
their big brownstone house at 125 East 62nd Street was too big 
for them. (Although it is a digression, Columbians will find it of 
interest to learn that Don Alarquis’s favorite tenants were Mr. and 
Mrs. John Dewey. A whole article could be written around the 
conversations between the philosopher and the humorist.) 

It is curious how a brief scribbled note like the one referred to 
some paragraphs back (with most of the words hard to decode 
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because of the abbreviations) becomes a helpful clue. I would 
like to ask some psychologist why such oddments cling to the 
memory. Perhaps the reason why I remembered it was that it 
became a minor challenge that alerted my subconscious to be on 
the lookout for clues. Few biographers would claim to be good 
enough sleuths to solve such mysteries without uncommon luck: I 
just happened to stumble onto the right connective at Susan 
Prince’s. 


''Reveries of a Bigamist^'’ 

Those who knew and worked with Marquis — there are still a 
number of them around although he died twenty-five years ago — 
are divided in their interpretation of certain of Don’s writings. 
This particularly applies to a series of Sunday feature stories that 
he wrote for the ISSevo York Herald in 1910, the year after he 
arrived in New York from Atlanta, Georgia (where he worked 
first for the Atlanta Journal and then for Joel Chandler Harris 
as associate editor of Uncle Remus^s Magazine.) A crudely writ- 
ten manuscript, dealing with the long-term imprisonment of a 
notorious polygamist of the 1900’s, had come into the possession 
of the Herald., and Marquis had been assigned the task of writing 
this man’s reminiscences for serialization as a Sunday feature. 
Some of Don’s friends recall — think — or seem to recall, for that 
is a long time to remember anything — that this Herald series, 
which was called “Reveries of a Bigamist,” was straight reporting; 
others seem to have the impression that it was a tongue-in-cheek 
job. Marquis is so adroit a deadpan artist that occasionally it takes 
a little study to decide when he is spoofing and when he is not. 
The yellowed, timeworn clippings of this series, which are to be 
found in Special Collections, leave little doubt that Marquis had 
imparted lampooning touches — a goodly quantity. It is obvious 
that he could not resist the temptation to translate the humdrum 
conversation of his protagonist into typical Marquis epigrams 
(some of which he subsequently used in “The Sun Dial,” his 
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column in the Nevj York Evening Sim^ which started a few years 
later) . 

As I say in my book, “ ‘Reveries of a Bigamist’ is a work of 
some 25,000 to 30,000 words, giving perhaps the best available 
picture of Don Marquis as a man with the faculty for adjusting 
to whatever task confronted him. [Faced by the assignment of 
writing the ‘autobiography’ of a fraud, which] could have been 
a grim experience, he made a lark of it by fulfilling it and at the 
same time imparting overtones that made it an effective burlesque 
of the confessional school of literature, perhaps the best early 
one.” 

William Morris Houghton, a former newspaper associate of 
Marquis’s, once told me at the Players that Don, in telling him the 
story of “Reveries of a Bigamist,” said the key to what he was 
trying to accomplish was his straight-faced use of the word “cad,” 
which in any context he considered one of the funniest words in 
the language. Frequently in spoofing a friend Don would begin 
by saying, “You cad!” (In the foreword to the “Reveries” he 
wrote: “The jailbird author is not only a villain, but a cad, since 
he kisses and tells.”) 

The Last Days of Dr. Marquis 

In my book I mention that for a long time I despaired of adding 
to my fragmentary knowledge of one of Don Marquis’s favorite 
subjects, the last days of his father. Then I found the story among 
the Marquis papers at Butler. 

Don’s father. Dr. James Stewart Marquis, was his hero, a 
country doctor who travelled by horse and buggy in any kind of 
weather to look after the farmers and their families in the far- 
flung territory in Bureau County, Illinois, which he served. (Mar- 
quis had once described him in a magazine article as “a one-man 
hospital — he delivered countless babies, did amputations, appen- 
dectomies and just about everything that could be expected of a 
hospital with a staff of one that functioned only about eighteen 
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hours a day since it was necessary for The Doctor to o^rab a few 

m W 

hours sleep, frequently with his clothes on.”) 

The story of the last days of his father was intended as a 
chapter in the previously referred-to personal history that Mar- 
quis never lived to finish — the book in which he refers to himself 
in the third person, sometimes as “Marquis,” sometimes as “M.” 
Here are a few paragraphs from this story of Dr. Marquis as taken 
from the manuscript in the Butler Library: 

“WTen he was getting along toward eighty, The Doctor an- 
nounced he was tired of living in rented houses, and was going to 
build one. Probably the thought in his mind was that he wanted 
to die in his own house. He had owned a good many houses in 
his life; had been pretty well-to-do at several periods; but had 
lost it, in one way or another — had given a good deal of it away, 
in fact — and now, getting along toward eighty, he was still prac- 
ticing medicine. If he ever felt downhearted, he never showed it; 
he never whined or complained about anything. . . . 

“He built his house, on a lot which was still left to him; and 
there were so many people in the community who owed him 
doctor bills that he had to pay very little money for labor. . . . 

“A few months later he died — in the new house which he had 
built. The preacher who had charge of the funeral tried to start 
a sermon, but broke down. He went to the open window and 
pointed out at the birds; at the birds, and the drinking places he 
had made for them. 

“ ‘There,’ he said, ‘is his sermon.’ 

“A little girl who lived next door tried to go to the cemetery 
and dig him out of his grave with her hands and nails; it didn’t 
seem right to her that he should be put in the ground. . . . 

“When he was dying, M. tried to cheer him a bit by telling him 
that he had got a job teaching school, and this time intended to 
stick to it and make good. But he was too far gone to understand; 
he probably died thinking M. was no good for anything at all. . . .” 
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^‘Proudly I 

A few of Marquis’s surviving friends identify as his last written 
work a poem in which he tells, with wry humor, how pious he can 
be when he is frightened, and another — in a more serious vein — 
in which we find premonitions of death. I found both these poems 
in the Butler Library collection. Here they are: 

7 wish I did not fear you so much^ Lord! 

It makes me such a hypocrite. 

Frequently 

The thunderous reverberations of your voice 
T errify me so greatly 

That I fail to grasp the meaning of your words. 

I am willing to promise you anything when I am frightened ^ 

Just so we both thoroughly understand 
That I probably worit be able to live up to it 
When I get over being scared. 


I am not one of those who wait, 

Cowered in a cortier^ the last stroke of Fate. 

Whether towards Dawji or into black eclipse, 

Proudly I go with Song upon my lips. 

Speak thus of me: nor Life nor Death can bind 
The scornful pinions of his laughing mind. 

Perhaps I should add that I found several versions of the second 
— one that duplicates the foregoing and a few longer treatments 
of the same idea. The last couplet of the six lines just quoted, with 
slight variations, appears in two different places in Marquis’s pub- 
lished poems. 

* # * 

It is not news that a library, even one as richly endowed with 
precious goods as Butler, is only as good as its direction-finding 
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signposts and its personnel. The Marquis collection has a superb 
compass in the form of an index that tells you quickly where you 
are and clearly indicates the main directions in which you can 
travel. Not everything is indexed — the collection is much too 
large for that — but there is a fine job of categorization. I shall 
conclude by saying that I was fortunate in the help given me by 
Kenneth A. Lohf, the librarian in charge of the Special Collec- 
tions reading room, whose perceptive interest in my project and 
familiarity with the Marquis Collection meant a great deal. 


I Search for Ancient Music 


LAURA BOULTON 


Editor’s Note: One of the most imagination- compelling collections 
to reach Columbia in recent years is that assembled by Mrs. Laura 
Boulton, about which she writes so vividly in the following article. 
Comprising roughly iy,ooo musical items on discs ajid tapes, ‘^The 
Laura Boultojt Collectioji of Traditiojial and Liturgical Music^^ has 
been recorded from original sources on twenty major expeditions to 
countries all over the globe. At Columbia it will be a working re- 
search collection, to be augmented by gift and exchange and by 
further field work. 

The acquisition of the collection was made possible through a be- 
quest of the late Alice Fries Levi, the wife of Julian Clarence Levi 
(A. B., i8p6). 


A lways the same question comes to me: “How did you 
ever get started?” I created my career. Raised in a mu- 
L. sical family (I sang my first solo in an operetta when I 
was three years old), I was launched on a concert career at an 
early age. The turning point came when I was invited on a big 
African expedition. Since I had always been interested in the 
music of other lands, I eagerly accepted. 

When I began, there was no word for the specialization which 
I chose, but now if you look in a new dictionary, you may find 
the term “Ethnomusicologist.” My interest has been, and still is, 
centered in people and their music; not just to analyse the music, 
but to see how it functions in their lives, the role it plays in work, 
in worship, and in every emotional aspect of society, primitive 
and exotic. My collection, said to be one of the largest private ones 
of its kind, has become invaluable to students in all parts of the 
world, because there is so much music and documented informa- 
tion in it which can never be recorded again. 
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In the most remote corners of primitive lands, old people are 
dying and taking their songs with them; everywhere young 
people are discarding old cultures in their eagerness to assimilate 
the new. Even in the deep forests of Africa, folklore wears a new 
look: Elvis Presley, Bing Crosby, and Frank Sinatra have become 
musical idols. The fads of today are setting the musical pattern of 
tomorrow. 

When I first met Dr. Schweitzer in 1946, at the home of a 
mutual friend in New York, he urged me to come to Lambarene 
and record the music of his people. “Stay as long as you like, 
but come soon; it is almost too late!” 

I knew what he meant. My attempts to garner musical lore in 
distant lands, where one would expect to find the age-old culture 
unviolated, have so often been hampered by the infiltration of 
American popular music as well as American advertising methods. 
For example, on the day I arrived in Batavia, now called Djakarta, 
I was taken to a picturesque native quarter to record the music of 
the little bands of wandering Indonesian minstrels. Imagine my 
horror at finding that their favorite song, played over and over, 
was Give Me Five Minutes More, Only Five Minutes More. 

While I was on the Korean war front for the National Broad- 
casting Company, a group of young Korean men and women put 
on an evening of entertainment for the troops. The singing and 
dancing were excellent, the dramatic skits highly entertaining, but 
there were only three native Korean songs in the entire program. 
I was the only member of the audience who seemed to find any- 
thing disappointing in the fact. At an all-night concert in the vil- 
lage in Bechuanaland in Africa, out of a program of forty-three 
numbers, only six were native songs, the others being hybrid 
imitations of American crooners. (I might add that the reason the 
concert went on all through the night was that to have a favorite 
selection played required a donation of sixpence to the Red Cross; 
to have a piece not played, cost a whole shilling, an amount be- 
yond the reach of almost everybody’s purse.) 

Not only are our songs and our ways of singing them driving 
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out the old songs and silencing the singers within reach of radio, 
but the long arm of movie promotion also reaches into remote 
areas of the Orient with results quite shattering to the student in 
search of ancient musical forms. On my first day in Bali, the 
beating of drums and the sound of approaching flutes gave prom- 
ise of some ancient ceremony. I rushed from my room to find a 
procession, picturesque enough, but carrying large placards ad- 
vertising the latest American film to arrive in town. 

In India, I was drawn from my bed one night by exotic sounds 
in the street, and leaning, from my balcony, I watched a myste- 
rious midnight procession headed by decorated elephants, accom- 
panied by torchbearers and followed by a long queue of street 
urchins and idlers. What seemed at first to be a beautiful religious 
procession proved to be only a spectacle aimed at drumming up 

trade for the local movie box office. 

# # # 

Thirty years have passed since the day when I first stood in my 
mountain rain-forest camp, recording the singing of natives who 
had never before seen a white woman. This was the first recording 
of primitive music to come out of these remote regions of Central 
Africa, music which later some of our most famous musicians 
(among them being Igor Stravinsky, Walter Damrosch, Leopold 
Stokowski, Artur Rubinstein, and Aaron Copland) were to de- 
clare among the most exciting that they had ever heard. Several of 
them later were to write forewords for my published albums. 
There was virtually no portable recording equipment in those 
days. Columbia Broadcasting technicians assembled special equip- 
ment, cumbersome but adequate, for my early expeditions. 

What an evolution from those times to the day, only a few 
months ago, when I climbed and crawled up the precipitous 
granite cliffs of Meteora in Greece with a small portable high 
fidelity battery-powered recorder, which was capable of re- 
cording a symphony orchestra, slung over my shoulder like 
a camera. I was on a project for Harvard University’s Dumbar- 
ton Oaks to record Byzantine music in ancient monasteries 
throughout the Orthodox world. 
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Meteora, at least in name, is probably better known than 
many Greek monasteries because, unlike most, it is not on an 
isolated island or tucked away in some remote valley. There is, 
in fact, a series of monasteries on these rocky peaks rising up 
starkly out of the land about half way between Athens and 
Salonika. Anyone interested in visiting Meteora at all is ex- 
pected to have enough energy to climb these rocky peaks as 
part of his pilgrimage. My course, indeed my pace, is always 
set to some extent by my recording paraphernalia. Traveling 
with recording equipment is like traveling abroad with a large 
family of small children. These various appendages, too, must 
be under constant supervision; they must not be tipped up the 
wrong way; they must not be dropped; they have to be con- 
stantly “changed and fed.” In countries such as Greece, the dry 
batteries offered for sale in the shops were often as venerable 
and bewhiskered as the monks themselves. Struggling up the 
crude steps which were hewn in the rocks and presumably 
spaced to fit the stride of giants rather than that of a woman of 
five feet four inches, crossing the rough improvised bridges 
thrown over great chasms, I regretted that I had come too late 
to Meteora to be in the old basket-hauling act — until I met the 
monk waiting for me in the vast walled monastery up in the 
sky. It was easy to see why there was no longer a basket route. 
Only three monks are left now. The youngest is seventy-six, 
the oldest “a hundred and twenty.” 

The singing of these old men leaves something to be desired 
musically, but it is of great interest historically. It may well be 
the first and last music ever to come out of this holy eagle’s nest 
on its rocky crag, for no longer do young men come to devote 
their lives to God in Meteora. Mount Athos still claims a few 
each year, Arcadi in Crete, possibly because of its romantic 
history, still attracts novices to its walls and gardens, but 

Meteora no longer calls them. 

* * # 

From where I now sit at my desk, I can see on a shelf above 
me the series of published albums of music chosen from many 
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thousands of melodies which I have recorded on all sorts of 
equipment, often under almost inconceivable conditions in far- 
away places. iVIuch of it is music that has already been washed 
away in the on-rushing tide of western civilization and is avail- 


Chicago National History Museum 

A Tuareg group in Timbuktu, French West Africa, singing for a 
recording which Mrs. Boulton was making. 

able to the student only through these recordings. It is music 
that extends over a wide range of peoples, embracing both the 
primitive and the exotic: the almost-extinct, shy little Bush- 
man’s hunting songs in the Kalahari Desert; the previously un- 
recorded music of certain secret Haitian Voodoo rituals; the 
“tehardent” played in a wild war dance by the mysterious blue- 
veiled Tuaregs in Timbuktu; the timeless songs of the Eskimo 
on his Arctic tundra; the chanting of monks in Tibetan lama- 
series; the orchestras of a royal wedding when Nepal was still 
a Hermit Kingdom (I flew in with my recording equipment 
in a tiny 2 -passenger plane of the Maharaja of Nepal, the first 
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aircraft to fly into Katmundu across the Himalayas); music re- 
corded in the inaccessible Imperial Palace in Tokyo; and in a 
skull-lined cave with the head-hunters of Borneo. 

It was on my first expedition to Africa in the early Thirties 
that I met Wamjabaregi. He was Africa’s counterpart of our 
legendary Ichabod Crane, a gangling youth, ebony black and 
almost naked. All long thin arms and spindly legs and a smile 
like an open piano, he stood well over six feet tall, straight as a 
sapling. I never saw Wamjabaregi when he did not appear to 
be on the point of bursting with energy and exuberance and in- 
fectious fun. 

The day I chose him as my personal gun-boy in the moun- 
tain forest of Tanganyika, I gave him an old pair of hunting 
trousers which a scientist in our party had discarded. With the 
help of all the other camp boys, he put them on in front of 
me there and then, and bounded about almost hysterical with 
joy. He removed them thereafter only in moments of bustle and 
excitement when they threatened to hamper his movements. 

One of the most amusing and rewarding phases of recording 
comes when I play the recording back for the performers who 
have never before seen a recording machine. They are shy at first, 
but after hearing themselves, I almost need a mounted police- 
man to hold the crowds back. Of all the primitive peoples I 
have recorded, the reaction of \\ amjabaregi at hearing his own 
voice for the first time was the most spontaneous. In a second 
he had whipped off his western hunting trousers, grabbed his 
nine-foot spear, and with arms and legs all waving in simulta- 
neous motion, head wagging furiously, eyes rolling, he bran- 
dished the spear aloft with wild whoops of unadulterated joy. 

# * # 

Shugliak was the destination when, in July 1942, I sailed 
down the St. Lawrence River on the Nascopie, an ice-breaker 
which was headed for Hudson’s Bay loaded with supplies for 
the coming year for the trading posts, “mounties,” and mission- 
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aries of the Eastern Arctic. The war was at its height, so we 
sailed in a convoy of six ships — and with a total blackout at 
night. The reason for my being there at that particular time 
was twofold: as part of a three-year project for the Canadian 
Government, I was producing and directing a film about 
Eskimos and recording their almost unknown music; and at the 



An Eskimo quintet, with musical instruments, singing at 

Point Barrow, Alaska. 


same time, we were filming special assignments for the United 
States and Canadian governments on certain projects in the 
Arctic. 

You will not find an island called Shugliak on the map, be- 
cause the cartographers call it Southampton Island. The Eskimo 
word for this huge pile of rocks means, “The Island-Pup-that- 
is-Suckling-the-Continent-Mother-Dog.” Stretching across the 
mouth of Hudson’s Bay, this brown, barren island covers some 
19,000 square miles. 

As we approached Shugliak with its cliffs of granite to the 
east and chunks of limestone scattered over the western half, it 
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looked really desolate. But when I came to live for a brief 
Eskimo summer with the brown people who call themselves 
the Innuit, I learned to love these charming companions and 
their harsh land. I had especially fond feelings for my crew of 
six on the Peterhead, the thirty-eight foot Arctic schooner 
which I skippered for a season and which was my home for that 
period. 

The Eskimo songs are among the most primitive in my col- 
lection and for that reason they are unusually interesting to me, 
especially their songs of rivalry. They fight their battles in song, 
the elders judging the singing and the best singer winning the 
battle. When we were listening to the war news on the short- 
wave radio at the Hudson’s Bay Trading Post, I found it dif- 
ficult to answer their challenging query, “What do men fight 
about?” 

# # # 

The first time I went to Angola, I took with me a few 
records which I played in the evening by the campfire. The 
Mbundu elders gathered around and listened politely but reg- 
istered nothing (not even for jazz) until I played my favorite 
composer, Bach. Then they nodded and beamed with pleasure. 
They had a real feeling for Bach’s polyphony. They under- 
stood melodies running in parallel lines. It is their kind of part- 
music. I thought of this often while visiting Dr. Schweitzer in 
his Lambarene hospital, sitting on the bench beside him as he 
played Bach for me after his long day’s work was ended. 

And then there was that night in the Kalahari Desert of 
Southwest Africa, where I went to record Bushman songs. Im- 
agine my delight when I saw tiny figures dancing out of the 
night right up to our radio: Bushmen doing an ancient hunting 
dance to Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, in which Beethoven 
had used the ode of Schiller proclaiming the brotherhood of 
man throughout the world. 

Although centuries of varying culture and tradition might 
lie between us, I have always felt, upon taking leave of even the 
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most primitive people among whom I have been working and 
whose lives I have been privileged to share for a little while, 
that we have in some way enriched one another without per- 



Natives in Angola, Africa, singing while Mrs. Boulton makes a 

recording on an early expedition. 


haps exchanging a word of spoken language that could be 
mutually understood. They always knew instinctively that I 
really liked them and was genuinely interested in their music. 
As a result, there were always more songs than time to record 
them. Our understanding, our knowledge, our enjoyment and 
affection came through music, the language of the universe 
itself, the language that needs no translation. Music goes from the 
heart to the heart. 

In my life filled with miracles, the greatest miracle of all has 
now happened. Through the bequest of Alice Fries Levi, the 
wife of Julian Clarence Levi, this collection, representing the 
music of the peoples of the world, has come to Columbia Uni- 
versity where it will be available for students and scholars for 
all time. 


Simplicity and Utility: 
Examples of Early American Bindings 

SIDNEY FORMAN 


S EVERAL authorities have published disparaging evalua- 
tions of the craftmanship embodied in early American 
book bindings. Both Lawrence C. Wroth^ and Aleiric K. 
Dutton,^ for example, minimized the work of colonial binders 
with such references as “plain,” “undecorated,” or “bleak and 
colorless.” Dutton, to bolster his conclusion that early American 
bookbinding was quite undistinguished, quoted out of context 
the expert on printing types, Daniel Berkeley Updike, who wrote 
that, “To make life beautiful was not the motive which led to 
the settlement of New England.”^ Updike was writing about ty- 
pography, not binding! 

These critical judgments are contradicted by the quality of 
many of the examples of the bookbinders’ art in Columbia’s Special 
Collections Department. 

It is true that American bookbinding suffers in comparison 
with the elegant books designed as presentation copies for deposit 
in the libraries of royalty, princes of the church, and wealthy 
bibliophiles. If, however, consideration is given to the differences 
of material and tools available in the New World, to the types of 
books published and the handling to which they would be sub- 
jected, and particularly to that important aesthetic factor of how 

^Lawrence C. Wroth. The Coloiiial Printer. New York, The Grolier 
Club, 1931. p. 17 1. 

2 Meiric K. Dutton. Historical Sketch of Bookbinding as an Art. Nor- 
wood, The Holliston Mills, Inc., 1926. p. 123. 

^Daniel B. Updike. Printing Types. 2 Vols. Cambridge, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1937. Vol. 2, p. 149. 
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Plate I. William Sewel. The history of the rise^ increase, and V\2ite,\\.Y)2Ln\e\Vcnnmg.The ready reckoner, 

progress of the . . . Quakers. Philadelphia, Samuel Keimer, 1728. Germantown, Christopher Sower, 1774. 


Plate III. \s2i2iC'W2iXX.s. The Fsalms oj David. Plate IV. An act to incorporate the sub- 

Boston, J. Bumstead, 1792. scribers to the Bank of the United States. 

Philadelphia, William Fry, 1816. 





Plate V. Robert S. Coffin. Oriental harp. Poems of the 
Boston Bard. Providence, R. I., Smith & Parmenter, 1826. 










Plate VI. The young man's ouon book: a Plate VII. William Biglow. A71 intro- 

manual of politeiiess, intellectual improve- duction to the making of Latin, 

ment, and moral deportment. Philadelphia, Salem, Joshua Cushing, 1809. 

DeSilver, Thomas, and Co., 1835. 
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well the artisan succeeded with the materials at hand, then the 
excellence of craftsmanship represented in the books bound in 
early America becomes apparent. 

For purposes of comment, the present author selected more 
than twenty-five early American bindings on books which were 
published between 1728 and 1836. Several of these bindings, with 
embellishments which could be reproduced photographically, are 
described in detail. 

The earliest of these bindings is a quarto sized volume bound 
about 1728 in calf on pressed board covers. (See plate I.) The 
decoration on the binding is blind tooling with a double fillet 
border. It also has a center rectangle of double fillets and scal- 
loped roll with fleurons at the comers. The raised bands and 
weight of the binder’s board is in keeping with the size of the 
book. The endpapers are plain. The handwritten entry of family 
births and deaths from 1734 to 1809 suggests the owner’s feeling 
for the permanence of the volume — a feeling well borne out by 
the substantial construction of the binding. 

Another book has a Pennsylvania German binding of 1775. 
The text is filled with arithmetical tabulations useful to a mer- 
chant or trader, and it was in fact a pocket-sized trader’s manual. 
(See plate II.) It is bound in a polished brown calf on pasteboard, 
with a single line of blind tooling around the four edges of each 
cover. The marbled endpapers are decorative. The unusual fea- 
ture of this binding is the wrapper flap, which covers the fore- 
edge of the book and fastens to the back cover by means of a 
decorated metal clasp. This book was designed to be carried in a 
pocket, saddle bag, or trader’s wagon, and the clasp would serve 
to keep it closed. 

The third item, a revised version of the psalms of David, was 
probably published as a gift book. (See plate III.) It is bound in 
a red, rippled morocco and has marbled endpapers. The spine, 
without lettering, is covered with gilt tooling of a floral design. 
Tooling also marks all edges of the binding. The gilt decoration 
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rolled on around the edge of the sides, however, is marred by 
being poorly joined at the corners. 

A more elaborate binding appears on three pamphlets dealing 
with the Bank of the United States, bound together in red mo- 
rocco. (See plate IV.) The name of the owner is gilt on a black 
leather label on the front cover, “Thomas M. Willing, Esq.” The 
Willing name is that of a member of a Philadelphia mercantile 
and banking family of great wealth — a fact which may explain the 
character of the de luxe binding. The morocco is rippled with part 
of the title decorating the spine. Simple gold tooling marks the 
inside edge of the cover; the endpapers are marbled. The binding 
also contains a small, circular engraved binder’s ticket: “Bound by 
R. De Silver No. 1 10. Walnut Street, Philada.” 

The fifth selection is the most elaborate of the group. This is a 
book of contemporary poetry probably designed for gift-giving. 
(See plate V.) The rippled, red morocco cover is embellished by 
a green silk lining. The flattened cords on the spine are marked 
by gilt tooling, with the remainder of the spine covered with gilt 
floral decorations as well as blind tooling. That the book (dated 
1826) was bound as a presentation copy is indicated by the name 
of the recipient in gilt lettering on the front cover: “Robert Waite, 
Junior, New York.” 

The sixth book is a small one which fits one’s palm or pocket 
easily. This was entirely in keeping with its character as a young 
man’s guide to etiquette and morality. (See plate VI.) The text 
includes a brief admonition against duelling! Its rippled calf cover 
is simply marked by a single gilt line around the edge, and six gilt 
lines across the spine falsely marking the cords. The fact that the 
lines were not evenly placed does not detract from the book’s 
appearance. It was bound about 1836. 

Of course, some of the bindings reveal crudities in workman- 
ship, generally in the tooling. A case in point is on an 1 809 Latin 
textbook. (See plate VII.) The beaded fillet line bordering the 
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cover is not evenly spaced from the edge, nor do the lines meet 
squarely; but the binding itself is workmanlike and sturdy. 

An examination of the bindings is basic to an appreciation of 
them. Further insights into the character and quality of American 
bookbindings may be found in the history of the trade as well as 
in an inquiry into the materials and tools available. 

The materials required in colonial America were simple, and 
the binder, soon after the earliest settlement, adapted native mate- 
rials for his craft. Some of the early binders used thin wooden 
boards of maple, oak or birch to support the leather covers. Ap- 
parently, some binders’ board was imported before local paper 
mills began to fill the need. Paper manufacturing began and flour- 
ished in 1690 in Pennsylvania. Benjamin Franklin purchased his 
paper and pasteboard from Pennsylvania mills, and it is of record 
that he in turn supplied Philadelphia as well as New York and 
Boston craftsmen with paper, pasteboard, scabboard (thin 
wooden boards), milled boards, skins, and gold leaf. 

As might be expected, books were ordinarily bound in the 
native leathers, sheep or calf, buckskin and doeskin, sometimes 
parchment and possibly sealskin. Leather was manufactured in the 
colonies from the beginning, and the industry grew rapidly in 
importance. Soon after 1630 there were tanneries in Virginia and 
in Lynn, Massachusetts. Morocco, of course, had to be imported. 
The brass clasps and corners appeared most frequently on the 
German type of binding prepared by the craftsmen at Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. The majority of the books were decorated with 
panels formed by either double blind fillet lines, or by the same 
fillets bordered with a floral roll and accented by fleurons at the 
outer corners. Most frequently the panels were double with 
fleurons or a tulip stamp at the corner. The use of gold was not 
widespread before the Revolution, nor were books commonly let- 
tered on their spines. Some elements of the population considered 
the use of gold out of keeping with their social attitudes or political 
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principles. In any case, the type of book most commonly printed 
hardly lent itself to gilt work. Although available materials gov- 
erned the type of bindings made, the skill with which the mate- 
rial was worked and decorated depended on the experience and 
ability of the binder as well as the demands of his market. 

Our examination of examples of early American bookbinding, 
and its materials, suggests that although binding styles were influ- 
enced by European practice, the end-product was based upon the 
use of native materials, with an effort to achieve utility and sim- 
plicity. The bindings exhibit a vigorous strength, an adaptation 
to local needs, as well as an appreciation for the artistry possible 
in sound book construction. 


Our Growing Collections 

ROLAND BAUGHMAN 


Appletoji gift. Through the good offices of her nephew, Profes- 
sor William W. Appleton, Miss Mary Appleton of Greenwich, 
Connecticut, has presented a fine series of letters from important 
personages. For the most part the letters represent correspondence 
with the famous New York publishing firm of D. Appleton & Co., 
and its successors. The collection comprises 52 pieces from 42 
individuals, notable among whom are Hall Caine, Cyrus Field, 
Hamilton Fish, Fitz-Greene Halleck, E. C. Stedman, and Henry 
Van Dyke. 

Bancroft gift. Professor Margaret Bancroft (A.M., 1913) has pre- 
sented three intriguing booklets that had been given to her by her 
friend, the late E. Parmalee Prentice. The volumes are transla- 
tions into Latin of, first, Mr. Prentice’s own description of Mount 
Hope, his country home near Williamstown, Mass. (Mons Spes 
. . . Neo Eboraci [1917]); second, Ruskin’s The King of the 
Golden River (Rex Aurei Rivi . . . Neo Eboraci, MDCCCCXIV) ; 
and third, an introduction to Stevenson’s T reasure Island with the 
Latin title Prooemii ad V ersionem Latinam Insulae Thesaurariae 
. . . Brooklyn-New York, [1922]. The translations into Latin 
were made by Dr. Arcadius Avellanus, and their purpose was to 
promote an interest in that language on the part of Mr. Prentice’s 
children. The booklets are extremely rare, since they probably 
were not widely distributed. 

Bass gift. Recent visitors to Butler Library will surely have no- 
ticed a most exciting addition to our decor. Over the main east- 
side stairway from the second fioor hangs a large portrait by Sir 
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PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

Portrait of the Right Honorable George Grenville, Prime Minister under 
George III. The ceremonial robe is believed to be that of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, one of the cabinet positions which he held in 1764. 
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Joshua Reynolds, a gift to the University by John and Johanna 
Bass. The subject of the painting, which was done about 1764, is 
the Right Honorable George Grenville (17 12-1770), who was 
Prime Minister under George III. It measures about loYz feet by 8. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bass have also presented to the Music Library a 
large and valuable collection of music, including many first and 
early editions of scores by Bach, Beethoven, Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, A. Romberg, Schubert, Schumann, and 
many others. An exhibition showing a selection from their gift 
went on view in the east-side cases on the third floor of Butler 
Library early in January — adjacent to the Reynolds painting. 

Berol gifts. Once again Mr. and Mrs. Alfred C. Berol have joined 
in presenting materials which greatly enrich our resources in 
early American manuscripts. This year their gift comprises sixty- 
one items, among them being an extraordinary holograph letter 
from Thomas Jefferson to General James Wilkinson, 3 January 
1807, which deals in some detail with the so-called “Burr Con- 
spiracy” to conduct an illegal expedition against the Spanish ter- 
ritories in the south and mid-west, and with the measures being 
taken to thwart the expedition. Also of prime importance is a 
letter from Henry Brockholst Livingston, aide to General St. 
Claire, to Richard Varick, 3 August 1777, reporting the dis- 
organized efforts being then made to prevent Burgoyne’s forces 
from capturing Albany and thus gaining control of the Hudson. 
Varick was serving under General Schuyler, who took steps that 
led to the iVmerican victory at Saratoga barely two months later 
— a turning point in the Revolutionary War. 

Included in the gift are two printed pieces, one of which was 
among the exhibits that journeyed throughout our country on 
the Freedom Train. It is the resolution passed by the Senate and 
House of Representatives on 2 March 1791, requesting the 
President to acknowledge the tribute that had been paid to the 
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memory of Benjamin Franklin by the National Assembly of 
France. The other printed item might be referred to as an early 
American “Victory Bond.” It is a bond issued by the “State of 
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1777 BOND WITH PAUL REVERE PLATE REVISIONS 

The bond reproduced above was printed from a plate which was 
originally used for the printing of such securities issued by the Province 
of Massachusetts Bay. Revere was commissioned to revise the wording 
to accord with the new statehood. He also added the state’s seal. 


Massachusetts Bay” to Elizabeth Fullam on 7 December 1777 
in the amount of ten pounds eleven shillings, redeemable at 6% 
interest per annum on i March 1781. The document, which is 
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completed in manuscript, is surrounded by a decorative engraved 
border, at the top of which is the seal and title of the State. The 
plate, which had been originally engraved during the colonial 
administration of Governor Thomas Hutchinson, was altered in 
1777 by Paul Revere, who changed the seal and title to conform 
with the new status of the former Province. 

Butler gift. Miss Bonnie Butler of Milton, Pennsylvania, has pre- 
sented to Avery Library a copy of Benjamin Ralph’s The School 
of Raphael, published in London by John Boydell in 1759. 

CBS Netna^ork gift. The CBS Television Network has placed on 
permanent loan to the Columbia Libraries a print of the television 
recording “Arias and Arabesques,” which was broadcast on the 
evening of September 1 2, 1962. This program is of special interest 
to Columbia because it includes portions of Professor Douglas 
Moore’s opera. Gallantry. 

Clark gift. Professor Donald Lemen Clark (A.M., 1912, Ph.D., 
1920) has presented the “Donald Lemen Clark Collection” com- 
prising 167 items. Included are: a manuscript (1693) of Bartholo- 
meo Francesconi’s Rhetorica; 42 works of the i6th to the early 
19th century relating to Professor Clark’s studies in rhetoric; 81 
first editions of works by contemporary literary figures, all affec- 
tionately autographed to Professor Clark by their authors; and 43 
recent works of great interest and scholarly value. 

Davidson gift. Dr. Leon Davidson (A.B., 1942; B.S., 1943E; 
Af.S., 1947E; Ph.D., 1951) has made a thorough study of the 
whole subject of U.F.O., the result of which is a large collection 
of books, magazines, pamphlets, clippings and correspondence on 
“flying saucers” — perhaps the most nearly complete such collec- 
tion in existence. Dr. Davidson, who is the author of Flying 
Saucers— an Analysis of the Air Force Project Blue Book Special 
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Report No. 74, has presented this collection to the Columbia Li- 
braries. In proposing his gift, Dr. Davidson states: “In the future, 
this will surely be the subject of graduate research, in psychology, 
government, statistics, and might even serve as a case study in 
psychological warfare (for that it would seem to be, according to 
my conclusions) . I am discontinuing active research in this field at 
this time, .and would be glad to present my files to Columbia to 
preserve them for future researchers and students of history.” A 
selected portion of the collection is under restriction until 31 
December 1971, “to allow the subject to become more of a 
historical matter.” 

Donovan gift. Mrs. William J. Donovan has presented a further 
addition to the collection of her late husband’s study of the In- 
telligence Service during the American Revolution. General 
Donovan (A.B., 1905; LL.B., 1908) had included in his papers a 
full documentation of French Intelligence activities of the late 
1 8th century, and it is that part of his study that comprises Mrs. 
Donovan’s most recent gift. 

English Department gift. The Department of English and Com- 
parative Literature has recently adopted a course of action which 
has already resulted in most significant additions to our manu- 
script resources, and which has great promise for the future. 
Under the direction of the Chairman, Professor Lewis Leary, the 
official correspondence files of the Department are being searched 
for letters written by famous literary figures, and these are being 
forwarded to Special Collections for permanent preservation. To 
date 1 19 letters have been received, representing thirty-eight 
authors, including such notables as Mary and Padraic Colum, 
John Erskine, H. L. Mencken, and Ezra Pound. The gift is being 
made in honor of Professor Emeritus Ernest Hunter Wright, to 
whom many of the letters are addressed. 
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Evans gift. In the recent death of Professor Austin P. Evans the 
university sustained a great loss — not only of a beloved personal- 
ity, but also of a great scholar. Professor Evans’ studies in the 
social and religious history of the Middle Ages had made him pre- 
eminent in that field. 

One of Professor Evans’ special scholarly interests was the 
struggle between the Church and various heretical sects during 
the medieval period, notably the Albigensian Heresy from its rise 
in the i ith century to its final downfall at the close of the 14th. 
Professor Evans had gathered numerous photostats and micro- 
films of important manuscript records relating to his studies, and 
these have been presented to the Columbia Libraries by Mrs. 
Evans. Of particular note is a three-volume photostat of portions 
of the famous “Collection Doat,” the transcription of the records 
of the French Inquisition relating to various heretical or sup- 
posedly heretical incidents in southern France. 

Friedman gifts. Mr. Harry G. Friedman (Ph.D., 1908) has pre- 
sented a number of interesting and useful pieces. They include: a 
gold-tooled leather book box, hinged at the top, of fine 17th- 
century or early 18th-century craftsmanship, presumably Dutch; 
2 leaves, mounted and framed, of an early 15th-century religious 
manuscript; 3 framed miniatures of religious subjects, Italian 14th- 
century work, attributed to Niccolo da Bologna; 2 beautiful speci- 
mens of Persian illuminated illustrations, late i8th or early 19th 
century; a manuscript power-of-attorney from George M. Hardy 
to Edmond Hardy, dated at Troy, Orleans County, Vermont, 
1863; and a copy of The Book of Arthur Gleasojj, New York, 
1929. 

Gildersleeve gift. Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve (A.B., 1899; 
A.M., 1900; Ph.D., 1908; Litt.D., 1929) has presented a magnifi- 
cent collection of works from the library of Elizabeth Reynard 
(A.B., 1922B). The collection comprises 198 volumes, among 
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which are many English works of the 17 th and i8th centuries, 
and many continental works of early date. Notable in the latter 
category is a 12 -volume set of the works of Martin Luther, pub- 
lished in Wittemberg, 1567-1572. The set is in fine condition and 
is bound in full blind-stamped pigskin, with the first owner’s 
initials stamped in black on the front covers (W.S.F., 1573). 

The late Elizabeth Reynard was, until her retirement in 1950, 
a beloved member of the Barnard faculty. She had served as chair- 
man of the committee which instituted the Barnard “American 
Studies Program,” an interest which is well documented by the 
books in her personal library. Her death occurred on January 9, 
1962. 

Halsband gift. Through the good offices of Mr. Robert Halsband 
(M.A., 1936), we have received a fine letter from the English 
mathematician and astronomer, Sir James Jeans, written June 15, 
1931, to Mr. Halsband’s wife, the former Mrs. Alice Weil. Mr. 
Halsband has also presented Vice-Admiral W. H. Smyth’s Sketch 
of the Rise and Progress of the Royal Society Club^ privately 
printed in London, i860. This is a very special copy, in which 
have been inserted 1 7 autograph notes and letters by Smyth, along 
with other items, notable among them being an original water- 
color sketch by Smyth entitled “Portuguese Costumes.” More 
recently Mr. Halsband presented a series of five original colored 
drawings by John Leech, which were published in T. H. Sealy’s 
The Porcelain Tower., 1841. 

Harding bequest. The late Louise Graham Harding (LL.B., 
1943) bequeathed to the Law Library a collection of more than 
fifty volumes from her working library. Many of these have 
proved most useful as replacement and additional copies of im- 
portant titles. 

Hathaway gift. Mr. Calvin S. Hathaway, Director of the Cooper 
Union Museum, has presented a collection of books and papers 
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which reveal in a most significant way the measures taken to pro- 
tect and salvage artistic and historic monuments, documents, and 
art objects during and after the first and second World Wars. Mr. 
Hathaway was in the Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives Serv- 
ice of the United States Army Civil Affairs/Military Govern- 
ment Section in the European Theater of Operations from Sep- 
tember, 1943, until May, 1946, and in the United States Army 
Reserve until 1953, and accordingly his interest in the whole field 
of preservation and salvage is direct and keen. The collection 
which he has presented to Columbia is as nearly complete as he 
has been able to make it. 

The collection comprises some fifty books, manuals, hand- 
books, catalogues, and pamphlets; upwards of four hundred clip- 
pings mounted on pages contained in four ring-binders; and 
correspondence contained in one metal file-case and three ring- 
binders. 

Holnies gift. Mrs. Ralph J. Holmes (B.S., 1935) has presented a 
fine copy of the autographed edition of Rudyard Kipling^ s Verse 
. . . i 88 y-i^i 8 , published in New York, 1919. 

Hull gift. Professor Helen Hull, long a beloved lecturer in the 
Short Story Work-Shop and head of the Writing Program in 
General Studies until her retirement in 1956, has presented a series 
of twenty letters written by her grandfather, Thomas McGill, 
to her grandmother, Rosanna McGill, during his service in the 
Union Army. Many of the crucial battles of the Civil War are 
described. 

Professor Hull’s many friends will be delighted to learn that 
Dean Clifford Lord has recently announced the establishment in 
the School of General Studies of the “Helen Hull Scholarship 
in Writing.” 

Joffe gift. Mr. Judah Joffe (A.B., 1893) continues his valuable 
work of building at Columbia a collection of musical recordings. 
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Most recently he has added 61 discs, mostly of foreign origin. 
Also of note is his gift of the Russian edition of the full orchestral 
score of Musorgskii’s Boris Godounov. 

King gift. Through the good offices of her son, Professor Wil- 
liam W. Appleton, Mrs. Noel J. King has presented a small but 
select collection of letters and documents relating to Admiral 
David Glasgow Farragut, totaling 23 pieces, and including five 
letters from Admiral Farragut himself. Of special note is a letter 
from David Levy Yulee, Senator from Georgia, to one Joseph 
Finegan, dated the fifth of January, 1861, and outlining the 
stratagems to be employed by the several southern States that 
were then about to secede from the Union. On a separate page of 
the letter are four resolutions concerning the manner and timing 
of the secession. 

Lada-Mocarski gift. Before they left recently to spend several 
months in Paris, Mr. and Mrs. Valerien Lada-Mocarski presented 
an especially fine copy of Cornelis de Bruins’ Reizen over Mos- 
kovie (Travels to Russia), published in Amsterdam in 1714. In 
addition, Mr. and Mrs. Lada-Mocarski placed a number of useful 
works in the Avery Library, notably the very handsome Art 
Mosan aux XI et XII siecles, 1962. 

Lucke gift. Miss Elmina R. Lucke, who studied at Columbia 
under Professors Charles Cheney Hyde, Parker Thomas Moon, 
and others, has presented to the Law Library a collection of some 
35 volumes on international law, plus a number of issues of 
related periodicals. 

Luquer Family gift. Mr. Evelyn P. Luquer (LL.B., 1926), Mr. 
Lea S. Luquer (A.B., 1921; A.M., 1922), and Mr. Thatcher P. 
Luquer have joined with their sister, Mrs. T. L. Purdy, in present- 
ing the final portion of their magnificent gift of the papers of John 
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Howard Payne. This portion of the gift comprises more than 
1,500 letters, plus a number of letter books, diaries, journals, ac- 
count books, scrapbooks, ledgers, and the like. A few printed 
books are present, including a fine copy of the very scarce Lisp- 
ings of the Muse, published by Payne in 1815, and inscribed by 
him “to his Aunt Esther, London, June 16, 1816.” Also included 
in this group is a packet of correspondence and documents relat- 
ing to the Cherokee incident (see Professor Wilkins’ article in the 
November 1962 issue of Library Columns), 

The gift of the John Howard Payne papers, now completed, 
brings to Columbia a research treasure of the highest order. Our 
readers will recall the earlier installments (see Library Columns,, 
February, 1961 and 1962), which, among other exciting pieces, 
brought 63 letters written to Payne by Washington Irving, 21 
volumes of Payne’s letterbooks (the largest known corpus ex- 
tant), and the holograph manuscripts of five of Payne’s plays, 
mostly unpublished. Columbia is indeed indebted to the members 
of the Luquer family for their generosity in placing such research 
materials in our charge. 

MacGranjo gift. Mr. Richard C. MacGraw of Pound Ridge, New 
York, knowing of our interest in Nikola Tesla, has presented a 
rare edition published in Beograd, Serbia, in 1936-37, commemo- 
rating the occasion of Tesla’s 8oth birthday. The work contains 
essays in Serbian, French, German, and English. 

Macy gift. Once again it is time to herald the coming to the 
“George Alacy Memorial Collection” of the twelve most re- 
cent volumes. Mrs. George Macy, who has chosen Columbia 
as the repository of the complete collection of the produc- 
tions of her late husband’s Limited Editions Club, Inc., has 
again continued the accomplishments of the Club at a wonder- 
fully high level. Each of this year’s publications is superlative in 
its own way, and any selection of one or another for special men- 
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tion must be wholly subjective. Even so, to the present writer 
there is something very special about the January issue, Thornton 
Wilder’s The Bridge of Sail Luis Rey, with its wealth of colored 
lithographs by Jean Chariot — who has somehow captured the art 
of the Incas in even so eighteenth-century a subject as the depic- 
tion of La Perichole’s visit to the Marquesa. And there is some- 
thing special too about the May issue, Shaw’s Majj and Super 7 nan^ 
with its nostalgic colorplates by Charles Mozley. But the zenith 
is reached — in this one man’s opinion — in the June issue. The 
Confessions of St. Augustine. Magnificent paintings by Edy Le- 
grand flood the book from front endpaper to back. The typog- 
raphy (by W. S. Crowell Ltd. of Ipswich, England) is stately and 
satisfying. And the text — the translation by J. G. Pilkington, first 
published in 1876 — is splendidly augmented by a scholarly pref- 
ace written especially for this edition by Dr. George N. Shuster, 
Assistant to the President of the L^niversity of Notre Dame. 

Matthenjos gift. A gift of unusual timeliness and importance was 
made recently by Mr. Herbert Matthews (A.B., 1922). Mr. 
Matthews, the well-known correspondent of the Nenjo York 
Times., has presented his file of documents and papers relative to 
his famous series of articles on Cuba, and to his resultant book. 
Although the collection is not large, it is of prime interest to all 
scholars who are concerned with the rise of the Castro regime. 

Melman gift. Professor Seymour Melman, of the Department of 
Industrial Engineering, has presented a definitive collection docu- 
menting recent efforts to implement nuclear disarmament and to 
secure civilian protection in the event of nuclear attack — move- 
ments in which Professor Melman has interested himself very 
seriously. As a second part of his gift, he has included a complete 
file of the “Papers Presented at the Research Conference on Dis- 
armament, held at Columbia University, Dec. 1-2, 1961.” Of this 
file Professor Melman writes in his note of gift: “May I suggest 
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that this be designated for use in the Library only, since duplicate 
copies simply do not exist.” 

Meloney gift. Mr. William Brown Meloney (A.B., 1927) has 
made two gifts of unusual importance. One is a collection of from 
250 to 300 items relating to Madame Marie Curie and members 
of her family. Of prime significance is a prolonged correspond- 
ence from Irene Curie, comprising 55 letters dated from 1921 to 
1943. During much of that period Madame Curie’s hands suffered 
from radium exposure, and her daughter served as her amanuensis; 
the biographical content of the letters is therefore of the highest 
value. 

Mr. Meloney has also presented a collection of family papers, 
including letters, documents, and printed material by and relating 
to the Irish patriot, John Mitchel, his son James Mitchel, and his 
grandson, John Purroy Mitchel. The collection numbers between 
200 and 250 pieces. Because of his nationalistic activities, John 
Mitchel had been banished to Van Diemen’s Land (Tasmania) in 
1851. He made his escape to San Francisco in 1853, and from that 
time until his death in 1875 he concerned himself in the effort to 
secure the independence of Ireland. Of unusual interest is a vol- 
ume of letters from his wife, Jane Verner Mitchel, written to her 
friend. Miss Mary Thompson of O’Meath, County Louth. During 
his exile Mitchel himself was forbidden the privilege of writing 
letters, so these from Mrs. Mitchel were his only means of smug- 
gling information to his friends in his homeland. 

The family correspondence to and from John Purroy Mitchel 
(A.B., 1899; Hon. LL.D. 1917) is especially touching. It begins 
with ten post cards from “S.P.” that describe his experiences, at 
the age of three, during a summer excursion in Addison, Vermont. 
It carries through his trip to the Corona diamond fields at Nimbo 
Paru on the Mayuruni River in the summer of 1 904. And it con- 
cludes with a large packet of letters to and from his mother while 
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he was in training as an aviator in 1918 — a training career that 
ended when he crashed at Gerstner Field, Mississippi, on July 7. 

Miller gift. Dr. C. Phillip Miller of the University of Chicago, 
hearing of our definitive collection of the papers of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, forwarded to us, for assimil- 
ation into the collection, certain reports and minutes that had been 
in the files of his father-in-law, the late Frank O. Lowden. Mr. 
Lowden had been a Trustee of the Endowment for many years 
prior to his death in 1943, and these documents have enabled us 
to fill in certain gaps that had previously existed in our series of 
Endowment papers. 

Morris gift. Professor Richard B. Morris (M.A., 1925; Ph.D., 
1930) has presented his professional papers relating to his research 
in various aspects of American legal history. Included are his 
correspondence with his colleagues; notes, drafts, and proofs of 
various writings; and memoranda pertaining to the activities of 
the American Historical Association and other learned societies. 

Murphy -Prentis gifts. Those who have visited the Columbiana 
room in Low Library will have been impressed by the changes in 
decor that have been made there. Mrs. Katherine Prentis Murphy 
and her brother, Mr. Edmund A. Prentis (E.M., 1906), have com- 
pletely refurnished the room in order to bring it more in keeping 
with the King’s College Room just adjoining. Five red leather 
readers’ chairs, two brass readers’ lamps, an 18th-century round 
drop-leaf table and a square drop-leaf table of the same period, 
with two companion wing chairs, and a number of smaller period 
pieces have combined to bring a gracious atmosphere to the Col- 
umbiana suite. Mr. Prentis has also given two welcome additions 
to the Engineering Library: Samuel Smiles’ Lives of the Engi- 
neers, London, 1862 (3 volumes), and the same author’s Lives of 
Boulton and Watt, London, 1866 (second edition). 
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Nachod gift. Through the good offices of Mr. H. P. Kraus, Dr. 
Frederick Nachod has presented a valuable series of scholarly 
studies by his father, the late Dr. Hans Nachod. The series com- 
prises a dozen folders containing corrected typescripts of various 
studies of Petrarch, some published, others still unpublished. 

Nevms gift. Dr. Allan Nevins (Hon. Litt.D., i960) has continued 
his past benefactions by adding to the deposit of his professional 
correspondence in Special Collections. The present gift includes 
letters to him over the period of 195 1-1956, plus representation of 
both the preceding and following years. The gift numbers thou- 
sands of pieces, and only a cursory examination has so far been 
possible. Even so, the correspondence reveals letters from such 
notables as Harry Truman, John F. Kennedy, Charles Lindbergh, 
Dean Acheson, Sumner Welles, James Forrestal, Henry Wallace, 
Adlai Stevenson, and Thomas E. Dewey. 

The present gifts contain much to document the development 
of Columbia’s Oral History Research Program, which Dr. Nevins 
originated and fostered. 

Paschal gift. Mrs. Dorothy Iselin Paschal has presented a large 
collection of John Jay Family papers, primarily those covering the 
years 1845-1912. The bulk of the papers are for the 1870’s and 
i88o’s, but there is a very substantial and welcome coverage for 
the Civil War years. 

Pierpojtt Morgan Library gift. Through the good offices of the 
Director, Dr. Frederick B. Adams, Jr., and of Mr. Herbert Ca- 
hoon, the Pierpont Morgan Library has presented a typescript 
volume by Thomas S. Townsend entitled From the Discovery of 
A?nerica to the Civil War (1901). The work, which runs to 765 
pages, deals with the various historic crises in our nation’s de- 
velopment. 

The work very properly belongs in our collections because Mr. 
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Townsend was the creator of one of our chief historical treasures, 
the “Townsend Library of Civil War Records.” 

Pierrepont gift. Mrs. John Jay Pierrepont, of Ridgefield, Con- 
necticut, has presented a magnificent collection of family papers, 
numbering more than 500 pieces, among which are many let- 
ters to and from John Jay. Represented in the collection, be- 
side members of the Jay family, are John Jacob Astor, James 
Fennimore Cooper, De Witt Clinton, Hamilton Fish, Thomas 
Jefferson, Rufus King, Lafayette, Jenny Lind, Clement C. Moore, 
Gouverneur Morris, and F. D. and Theodore Roosevelt. There is 
a considerable file of genealogical materials relating to the Pierre- 
pont family, and numerous documents and manuscripts of high 
research value. 

Price gift. Our readers will recall that in the May, 1961, issue of 
Library Columns (see also Februarv, i960) we noticed the gift 
by the eminent novelist, Lucien Price, of the typescript of the 
second version of volume two (“The Great Companions”) of his 
novel All Souls. Recentlv Mr. Price sent along two huge packages 
containing the original holograph manuscript of “The Great 
Companions,” together with his voluminous notes for its revision, 
the final typed version, and the various printer’s proofs. 

Raditsa gift. A year ago (February, 1962) we reported the mag- 
nificent gift by Mrs. Nina Ferrero Raditsa of a portion of the 
papers of her illustrious father, Guglielmo Ferrero. Mrs. Raditsa 
has this year added a further portion of her father’s manuscripts, 
namely those dating from 1920 until his death in 1942, and includ- 
ing many that were never published. Of special note are Ferrero’s 
notes for his lectures at the University of Geneva, out of which 
grew his final great trilogy — The Gamble (1939), The Recon- 
struction of Europe (1941 ), and The Principles of Pou'er (1942). 

All of those who attended the Fall meeting of the Friends of 
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the Columbia Libraries will remember long the fine tribute paid 
on that occasion by Professor Bogan Raditsa to his beloved father- 
in-law. The occasion signalized the presentation of the Ferrero 
Papers to Columbia University. 

Rogers gift. The famous Italian architect, Ernesto Rogers, has 
presented to Avery Library a collection of fifteen letters written 
to him by his colleagues during the period 1937 through 1952. 
Among his correspondents are Le Corbusier, Walter Gropius, 
Henry Van de Velde, and L. Moholy-Nagy. 

Salzmann gift. Mrs. Alexander Salzmann has presented an un- 
usual set of English 19th-century political cartoons, uniformly 
bound in ten large folio volumes. The cartoons are the work of 
the caricaturist “H. B.”, and were issued serially to subscribers by 
the publisher Thomas iMcLean of London from November, 1829, 
to March 19, 1851. This set, numbering 917 cartoons, is pre- 
sumably one of a very few that were preserved intact. 

Samuels gift. Mr. Jack Samuels (A.M., 1940) has continued his 
generous gifts. Most recently he has presented a collection of 435 
volumes, most of them being current historical and literary works 
of general interest. Of special note are several first editions of 
works by John Steinbeck, Liam OTlaherty (autographed), Wil- 
liam Faulkner, and Frederic Prokosch. 

Schless gift. Professor Howard H. Schless has presented the first 
English edition of Herman Melville’s Mardi (London, 1849; 3 
volumes). The gift is made in honor of Richard V. Chase, Pro- 
fessor of English at Columbia University until his tragic and un- 
timely death during the past summer. More recently Professor 
Schless presented a rare edition of Benjamin Franklin’s Political, 
Miscellaneous, and Philosophical Pieces . . . London, 1779. 
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Schmiderer gift. Mr. Timothy Schmiderer has presented the li- 
brary of his grandfather, the late Charles Culp Burlingham 
(LL.B., i88i). The collection, which comprises general literature 
and law books, numbers more than 1300 volumes. 

Van Dor 671 gift. Many members of the Friends will recall the 
evening of January 18, 1960, when Professor Mark Van Doren 
(Ph.D., 1921) formally presented to Columbia University his 
manuscripts and notes. On numerous occasions since then, we 
have had occasion to acknowledge in these pages further gifts of 
his poetic manuscripts. Recently, however. Professor V an Doren 
has begun a new program of beneficence, and we are now receiv- 
ing from him his correspondence with notable authors. To be no- 
ticed at this time is a collection of letters written to him by the 
poets Louise Bogan (8 letters), Richard Eberhart (2), T. S. Eliot 
(7 letters and 2 mss.), Robinson Jeffers (16), Edgar Lee Masters 
(7), and Hyam Plutzik (10). In addition there are eight letters 
from the critic Herbert Gorman and five from the author- jour- 
nalist E. W. Howe. 

Weber gift. Mr. and Mrs. Palmer Weber have presented a collec- 
tion relating to Willard Bartlett (A.B., 1869; Hon. LL.D, 1904). 
The gift is not only singularly appropriate (we had purchased, 
two years ago, a fine collection of Bartlett’s correspondence) — it 
also represents a piece of unexpected good fortune for Columbia. 
The Webers recently purchased the Bartlett house in Brooklyn 
Heights, and found a mass of unsorted documents in the attic. 
Mrs. Weber (B.S., i960) sought advice as to their proper disposal 
from the Head of Special Collections: the outcome was fore- 
ordained. 

Notable in the gift is a fine run of Bartlett’s diaries (with re- 
grettable gaps) and his notebooks on lectures he attended at Co- 
lumbia College from 1865 to 1869. Specific mention should be 
made of his manuscript Journal of the Editorial Excursion Trip 
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to the Far North Westj Jidy & August i 8 ji. The journal occupies 
55 pages of a ruled notebook, near the end of which the various 
members of the expedition signed their autographs (among them 
Bayard Taylor of the New York Tribune and Charles A. Dana of 
the New York Sun). 

In his later years Bartlett was a devoted collector of postcards, 
mostly those showing scenes he had visited during his numerous 
trips. The present gift contains more than 1600 such cards, 62 of 
which contain more or less extensive messages by Bartlett, and 
nearly 400 others being dated or signed by him. 


Activities of the Friends 


Annual Meeting. The Annual Meeting of the Friends of the 
Columbia Libraries was held in Wollman Auditorium of Ferris 
Booth Hall at 8:30 p.m. on Wednesday, January 23, 1963. 

Dr. Richard H. Logsdon, the Director of Libraries, opened the 
meeting in the absence of Dr. Fackenthal. He said that the latter’s 
term as Chairman and Mr. Plimpton’s as Vice Chairman came to 
an end at that meeting and that, whereas members are elected to 
the Council by the membership at large, the officers are elected 
by the Council. At the last Council meeting, Mr. Plimpton was 
elected Vice Chairman to succeed himself and Mr. Hugh J. Kelly 
to serve as Chairman. Both are for the regular two-year terms. 
He introduced the new Chairman, who spoke appreciatively of 
Dr. Fackenthal’s sendees to our association both as a member of 
the Council and as Chairman. 

During the short business session with which the meeting 
opened, Mr. Kelly said that the terms on the Council of Mrs. 
Albert M. Baer, Dr. Fackenthal, Mr. August Heckscher, Mrs. 
Donald F. Hyde, Mr. Valerien Lada-Mocarski, and himself ex- 
pired at that meeting. He called upon Professor Lewis Leary, 
Chairman of the Nominating Committee, who reported that the 
Committee wished to nominate the same six members for re-elec- 
tion to the Council for the regular three-year period. Upon mo- 
tion and second from the floor, they were unanimously elected to 
serve until January 1966. 

Vrogram. Mr. Kelly then introduced the speaker of the evening, 
Mrs. Laura Boulton, Curator of the Laura Boulton Collection of 
Traditional and Liturgical Music in the Columbia University Li- 
braries. Mrs. Boulton described how this collection of music on 
records and tapes had been built up during twenty-five expedi- 
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tions which she had made to Africa, the Near and Far East, and 
the Arctic; and she “illustrated” her address by playing selections 
of the music from the tapes. In conclusion, she expressed her 
pleasure that the collection had found a permanent home at 
Columbia through the generous bequest of Alice Fries Levi, who 
with her husband, Julian Clarence Levi, had been a member of 
the Friends. 

During the social hour which followed, the members and their 
guests had an opportunity to inspect photographs taken during 
Mrs. Boulton’s expeditions and some of the smaller musical in- 
struments which she had acquired in various parts of the world. 


PICTURE CREDITS 

The portrait of Don Marquis as a young man was supplied by 
Edward Anthony. The photograph of the Sir Joshua Reynolds 
painting and those of the colonial book bindings were made by 
Miss Lisa Basch of the Libraries’ Photographic Services Depart- 
ment. The illustrations for Mrs. Boulton’s article came from the 
files of the Laura Boulton Collection of Traditional and Liturgical 
Music, with original source, when known, indicated below the 
picture. 


APOLOGY 

The Druckfehlerteufel — that imp who slips in misprints — was ac- 
tive in the November issue of Columbia Library Columns, Among 
his pranks two are especially embarrassing. Our deepest apologies 
go to Alessrs. H. Bacon Collamore and Robert H. Taylor, whose 
names were interchanged in the picture caption on page 17, and to 
Mr. Howard D. Williams, whose name appeared as “Harold D. 
Williams” on page 42. 


THE FRIENDS OF THE COLUMBIA LIBRARIES 


PRIVILEGES 

Invitations to exhibitions, lectures and other special events. 

Use of books in the reading rooms of the libraries. 

Opportunity to consult librarians, including those in charge of the 
specialized collections, about material of interest to a member. (Each 
Division Head has our members’ names on file.) 

Opportunity to purchase most Columbia University Press books at 20 
per cent discount (through the Secretary-Treasurer of the Friends). 

Free subscriptions to Columbia library columns. 

# # # 


CLASSES OF MEMBERSHIP 

Annual. Any person contributing not less than $10.00 per year. 

Contributing. Any person contributing not less than $25.00 a year. 

Sustaining. Any person contributing not less than $50.00 a year. 

Benefactor. Any person contributing not less than $100.00 a year. 

Checks should be made payable to Columbia University. All donations are 
deductible for income tax purposes. 

OFFICERS 

Hugh J. Kelly, Chairman Francis T. P. Plimpton, Vice-Chairman 

Charles W. Mixer, Secretary -Treasurer 
Room 5/5, Butler Library, Columbia University, New York 27, N.Y. 
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